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Memorabilia 








[N its latest number, the four main articles 
of the Revue d'histoire littéraire de la 
France are devoted to Racine, Montesquieu, 
Stendhal and Mistral, and all of them have a 
marked biographical flavour. Jean Orcibal 
gives a formidable documentation of Racine’s 
formative years in the petites écoles of Port- 
Royal, at Beauvais and at the Collége 
d'Harcourt in an article entitled ‘ L’enfance 
de Racine.” In ‘Eléments personnels et 
éléments bordelais dans les “Lettres Per- 
sanes,”’ P. Barriére shows not only that 
Usbek and Rica are two facets of Mon- 
tesquieu’s own personality and _ their 
intellectual life a reflection of his own 
thought, but that the visit of these two 
Asiatics to the Paris of 1711-20 is in effect 
their inventor’s journey from Bordeaux to 
the capital of Louis XIV and Philippe 
d'Orléans and his reactions when he got 
there. The theme of Francois Vermale in 
‘Autour du “ Rouge et Noire” ’ is that, in 
his famous novel, Stendhal is, with con- 
siderable audacity, presenting us. with 
recognisable actualities of his day: that the 
Hotel de la Mole is the Hédtel Talleyrand 
in the rue Saint-Florentin; that Prince 
Korasoff is the Count D’Orsay; and that 
Mme. de Fervacques is the Duchesse de 
Dino, niece of Talleyrand. Finally, in ‘La 
généalogie de Mistral,’ Raoul Busquet and 
Henri Rollane, cutting through the pleasantly 
romantic autobiographical details of the 
Memori e Raconte, trace the poet’s ancestry 
back to a certain Tarascon vigneron Mermet 
Mistral and his wife Sarcette Pomet, who 
came to Maillane in the seventies of the 
fifteenth century. 


IN the leading article of Vol. II, No. 1, 
_ new series, of the Florentine quarterly 
Rivista di letterature moderne, entitled 
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‘Vernon Lee e il settecento italiano,’ 
E. L. Malvano passes in review those work- 
ing seventy or more years ago on panoramic 
appreciations of Italian literature, De 
Sanctis, Guingené and the others, and gives 
pride of place to the Englishwoman Violet 
Paget and her book ‘Studies of the 
eighteenth century in Italy,’ published as 
long ago as 1880 under the well-known 
pseudonym of Vernon Lee. It is high time 
that some greater appreciation was given 
to the immense amount of work done by 
Englishmen on Italian literature and especi- 
ally on Dante studies during the nineteenth 
century. Some of Signor Malvano’s phrases 
are a little over-coloured—rivelazione di un 
nuovo vivo e fresco Settecento—una finistra 
aperta, una ventata d’aria fresca, di vita— 
una rievocazione immaginosa e pittoresca 
della vita italiana di quel secolo, and so on— 
but the feeling of gratitude is there all the 
same, and, after all, many English people 
would say the same about Violet Paget. 

Professor Gustave Charlier of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, one of the co-opted 
editors of the review, contributes a short 
note in French, ‘Madame Desbordes- 
Valmore et Giacomo Leopardi, in which 
he shows that, devout Christian that she 
was, and all too little skilled in the Italian 
language— Tous les accents qui m’entourent 
me semblent des cris sauvages .. . La divina 
lingua est une des plus rudes choses de ce 
monde” she wrote to a friend from Milan 
in 1838—she had nevertheless in some way 
become acquainted with the Italian poet’s 
work. To support his rather tenuous thesis 
Professor Charlier quotes the lines of the 
poetess : 

Leopardi! Doux Christ oublié de son pére, 

Altéré de la mort sans le ciel qu’elle espére, 


Qu’elle ouvre d’une clé pendue a tout berceau 
Levant de l'avenir l’insoulevable sceau, etc. 


"THE March number of the Bulletin of the 

John Rylands Library has the usual 
half-dozen or so learned articles each 
intended for a different specialist. We have 
found a recipient for one of them. We 
shall be glad to have applications for 
*“Rabbula of Edessa and the Peshitta,’ 
‘Samaritan Decalogue Inscriptions,’ ‘ The 
Desceliers’ Mappemonde of 1546,’ ‘ Arch- 
bishop John Peckham v. the New Aris- 
totelianism,’ ‘ The Cleansing of the Temple,’ 
‘Batak Bark Books,’ and ‘The first Man- 
chester Sunday-schools.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





MARLOWE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
HUMANISTS 


]N his new book, Christopher Marlowe,* 

Professor Michel Poirier repeats the 
familiar characterisation of Tamburlaine as 
“an enthusiastic hymn to Man, freed from 
religious shackles and erecting his own 
statue on the altar,” and an important 
review* of his book is content to note this 
without critical comment. Yet this inter- 
pretation of the play has been effectively 
challenged in recent years. Miss M. M. 
Mahood, for instance, in her Poetry and 
Humanism, has made out a very interesting 
case for her view that in his plays Marlowe 
records “the disintegration of humanism.” 
“Had he lived,” she suggests, “he might 
have experienced and portrayed the seven- 
teenth century re-integration;”’* he might 
have discovered, she implies, that true 
humanism “ which gives man a greater end 
than his own glory.”* 

It is possible to go much further than 
this. Even in Tamburlaine there are signs 
that Marlowe was well on the way towards 
this re-integration of humanism and 
religious faith. “ Divine Zenocrate” rep- 
resents that inexpressible ideal, that “‘ sacred 
beauty” which both Marlowe and Chap- 
man symbolised as Cynthia; though this 
conception is Platonic in origin yet it is far 
nearer to Christian Platonism—to the 
“unstained Beauty and Supreme Good 
which our Wills are for ever catching after ” 
of such men as John Smith’—than to the 
purely Hellenic ideal. For the description 
of Zenocrate (and Cynthia) Marlowe and 
Chapman draw freely upon the description 
of Divine Wisdom in the Wisdom literature 
of the Bible and Apocrypha, from such 
passages as the following, for instance: 


(The Divine Wisdom) cannot be valued 
in the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire. . . . No mention 
shall be made of coral, or of pearls: for 


* Michel Poirier, Christopher Marlowe, Chatto 
and Windus, 1951. 

* Times Literary Supplement, March 23, 1951. 

*M. M. Mahood, op. cit., p. 86. 

“Ibid., p. 296. 

* Of the Existence and Nature of God. 
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the price of wisdom is above rubies, (Job 
XXVII, 16, 18.) 

I preferred her before sceptres and 
thrones. . . . Neither compared I unto 
her any precious stone, because all gold 
in respect of her is as a little sand, and 
silver shall be counted as clay before her, 
. .. For she is the brightness of the ever. 
lasting light . . . more beautiful than the 
sun, and above all the orders of stars: 
being compared with the light, she is found 
before it. For after this cometh night, 
(Wisdom VII, 8-9, 26-30.) 

In the beginning was the Word. ... 
In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men. ... That was the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. (John I, 1, 4, 9.) 


Compare the description of Zenocrate: 


Fairer than rocks of pearl and precious stone .., 
Whose eyes are brighter than the lamps of heaven. 
And speech more pleasant than sweet 
harmony. ... 
Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of Jove, 
Brighter than is the silver Rhodope, 
Fairer than whitest snow on Scythian hills, 
Thy person is more worth to Tamberlaine 
Than the possession of the Persian crown...’ 
Ah, fair Zenocrate, divine Zenocrate, 
Fair is too foul an epithet for thee... . 
Where Beauty, mother to the Muses, sits, 
And comments volumes with her ivory pen, 
Taking instructions from thy flowing eyes, 
Eyes, when that Ebena steps to heaven, 
In silence of thy solemn evening’s walk, 
Making the mantle of the richest night, 
The moon, the planets, and the meteors light. 


And when Zenocrate dies 


Black is the beauty of the brightest day; 

The golden ball of heaven’s eternal fire, 
That danc’d with glory on the silver waves, 
Now wants the fuel that inflamed his beams. ... 
Zenocrate, that gave him light and life, 
Whose eyes shot fire from their ivory bowers, 
And tempered every soul with lively heat. ... 
Draws in the comfort of her latest breath...’ 


Then follows a curious passage not always 
fully understood : 


Now are those spheres where Cupid used to sit, 
Wounding the world with wonder and with love, 
Sadly supplied with pale and ghastly death, 

Whose darts do pierce the centre of my soul. ‘ 
Her sacred beauty hath enchanted heaven. .. - 


The reference to Cupid in these lines is 


not to be interpreted in the modern facetious 
style. 
century Platonists Cupid is the symbol of 


For the sixteenth and seventeenth 


*7 Tamburlaine, Ill, iii. 118-121 
"Tbid., I, ii. 87-91. 

*Ibid., V, ii. 72-73, 81-87. 

* 711 Tamburlaine, Il, iv. 1-13. 

2 Tbid., 81-85. 
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love in all the degrees of its ascending scale 
until we arrive at that transcendent ideal 
in which Love and Beauty and Wisdom are 
one, at “the Divine Cupid of the Jesuit 
emblematists"** and of those religious 

ts of the early seventeenth century for 
whom “all divinity is love and wonder.””* 
The symbol of Cupid is implicit in Herbert's 
reference to Love’s “ bow ”** and Marlowe’s 
lines as they stand might have come straight 
from a poem by Crashaw™ or Traherne.** 

It is surely significant that Marlowe intro- 
duces the conception of Cynthia—the 
“shining veil of Cynthia ’—into the striking 
speech in which Orcanes calls on the 
“living” God, of “endless power and 
purity,” the God 

that sits on high and never sleeps, 

Nor in one place is circumscriptible, 

But everywhere fills ev continent 

With strange infusion of his sacred vigour, 
to “behold and venge” the perjury of the 
treacherous Sigismund.’** Every phrase of 
this description of God finds its authority in 
the Bible or the Articles of Religion. It 
should be compared also with the following 
passages from Wisdom: 

She (Wisdom) is . . . a pure influence 

flowing from the glory of the Almighty 

(VII, 25). For wisdom is a loving spirit; 

and will not acquit a blasphemer of his 

words: for God is witness of his reins, 

and a true beholder of his heart, and a 

hearer of his tongue. For the Spirit of 

the Lord filleth the world: and that which 
containeth all things hath knowledge of 
the voice. Therefore he that speaketh 
unrighteous things cannot be hid: neither 
shall vengeance when it punisheth, pass 

by him (I, 6-8). 

When Sigismund is indeed defeated Orcanes 
claims that his defeat shows the “ justice of 
his Christ” and 

his power, which here appears as full 
As rays of Cynthia to the clearest sight,’ 
lines which again recall the description of 

u M. M. . 

John pee op. cit., p. 41. 

® Discipline. 

“Compare, e.g., The Flaming Heart, where we 
find a reference to Love's “ quiver” and such lines 
as “For in Love's field was never found / A 
nobler weapon than a wound.” 

“Wonder and Love are, of course, the keynotes 
of the poetry and prose of Traherne. In his poem 
Love the myths of Jove and Danae, and of Jove 
and Ganymede are used us symbols of the soul’s 
union with God. 

“Il Tamburlaine, Il, ii. 47-54. 

Ibid., IT, iii. 28-30. 
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Wisdom, as “the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God, and the image of his good- 
ness” (Wisdom VII, 26). The whole Orcanes- 
Sigismund episode is a passionate defence 
of that principle of the autonomy of the 
moral law which figures so prominently in 
the Christian philosophy of Cudworth and 
all the Cambridge Platonists. 

It should not be forgotten that the liberal 
theology we associate with the names of 
such men as Lancelot Andrewes, George 
Herbert Cudworth, John Smith and the 
other Cambridge Platonists was already 
being cautiously taught at Cambridge in 
Marlowe’s student days by the Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, Peter Baro. 
Baro, a protégé of Lord Burghley and of 
Gabriel Harvey’s béte-noire, Dr. Perne, 
was accused of teaching Popish doctrine 
and other “ damnable errors ” by the rigidly 
Calvinistic party led by the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Dr. Whitaker, and such 
men as Chaderton and William Perkins.** 
In 1584 William Harsnett, another Cam- 
bridge man, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
made a vigorous protest against the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of irrespective reprobation 
which, he said, implied that “our gracious 
God” designed “many thousands of souls 
to hell” simply for “‘ His absolute will and 
power.” This doctrine had, he said, “ grown 
high and monstrous, and like a Goliath, 
and men do shake and tremble at it; yet 
never a man reacheth to David's sling to 
cast it down. In the name of the Lord of 
Hosts we will encounter it, for it hath reviled 
not the hosts of the living God, but the 
Lord of Hosts.”** It is interesting to recall 
that the Wesleys attacked the same doctrine 
with satirical mockery in very similar terms: 

God, ever merciful and just, 

With new-born babes did Tophet fill; 

Down into endless torments thrust ; 

Merely to show his sovereign will. 

They charged the Calvinists with blasphemy 
and “satanic sophistry” and accused them 
of offering to the Lord of Hosts in sacrifice 
“millions of slaughtered ghosts.”*° 


**J. B. Mullinger, History of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Vol. II, 325-350; Cooper, Athanae Can- 
tabrigiensis, Vol. II, 275-276; Strype, Life of 
Whitgift, Vol. II, Bk. iv, Chapters 14-18. 

** Quoted by Hardwick, A History of the Articles 
of Religion, Pp. 160 from Heylin, Histor. Quinqu. 
Articul. III, ch. XVII. 

* John and Charles Wesley, Hymns on God's 
Everlasting Love to which is added The Cry of a 
Reprobate and The Horrible Decree. 
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Harsnett’s attack was made in the year 
in which Marlowe took his B.A. degree. 
Marlowe’s scholarship was extended for a 
further three years on the definite under- 
standing that in reading for his M.A. he 
was preparing to enter the Church; as a 
prospective clergyman he must have taken 
a keen interest in the theological battle 
between the two Cambridge professors of 
Divinity. It is not easy to believe that in 
Tamburlaine, probably begun before he left 
Cambridge, Marlowe intended simply to 
express the glorification and self-adoration 
of Man in his portrayal of a tyrant who 
boasts that men “ walk quivering on their 
city walls, Half dead for fear”™* at his 
approach; whose colours ‘“ menace death 
and hell,’?? and whose victims speak of 
“the torments and the hell” with which 
he may “excruciate” their “soul ”;?* who 
proclaims that the “millions of souls” 
slaughtered by his “triumphant host” are 
“sights of power” to “ grace” his victory;** 
and whose enemies call him “as monstrous 
as Gorgon, prince of hell,”** and exhort 
each other to put on their “meet 
encountering minds” against such a 
“monster,” “Whether from earth, or 
hell, or heaven he grow.”** It is easier, 
indeed, to believe that, taking sides with 
Dr. Baro and Harsnett against Dr. Whitaker 
and the Calvinists, Marlowe saw himself in 
the role of David, reaching to his sling of 
ironic humour to hurl a stone at that high 
and monstrous Goliath. 

LYNETTE and EVELINE FEASEY. 


"°7 Tamburlaine, IV, iv. 3-4. ™IV, i. 62. 
* TIT, ii. 103-4. ** V, ii. 401, 396, 412. * IV, i. 18. 
“it, vi. 15-23. 


ULPIAN FULWELL AND THE COURT 
OF HIGH COMMISSION 


1576 the printer William Hoskins pub- 

lished Ulpian Fulwell’s Ars Adulandi, 
a series of eight satirical and highly cynical 
dialogues in verse and prose, directed 
chiefly against the abuses of the clergy.’ 
Professor A. B. Gough, some years ago, 


pointed out that much of the venom in this 
work was levelled against the Earl of 


*The title page runs as follows: The First part 
of the eight liberall sciences: Entitled Ars 
Adulandi, the art of Flattery with the confutation 
thereof, both very pleasant and profitable, deuised 
and compiled by Vlpian Fulwell. The work was 
addressed to “‘ Lad ildred Burghleigh, wife vnto 
the ryght honorable Lord Treasurer of England.” 
Hoskins issued a second edition in the following 
year. 
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Leicester and that Edmund Spenser, jp 
retaliation for the attack upon his patron, 
devoted two stanzas of the fifth book of 
the Faerie Queene (Canto X, 25-6) to a 
hostile allusion to Fulwell.? Some further 
light upon both Fulwell’s life and the mean. 
ing and intent of Ars Adulandi is furnished 
by a hitherto unnoticed order issued on 
July 7, 1576, by Queen Elizabeth’s Cour 
of High Commission. It immediately 
associates Ars Adulandi, which had been 
printed earlier that year, with the cathedral 
city of Wells,* and particularly with Gilbert 
Berkeley, who served as Bishop of Bath 
and Wells from July 10, 1560, until his death 
on November 2, 1581.4 The order is extant 
upon two folio sheets and upon each sheet 
appears the signature of Ulpian Fulwell, the 
only such signatures which have thus far 
come to light. The order reads as follows:' 
Septimo die mensis Julii: 1576 
The forme of wordes followinge are 
appointed by the quenes mats highe com- 
missioners & appointed for causes eccliasti- 
call to be said openlie by Vlpian ffullwell 
clerck persone of Naunton in the Countie 
of Gloucester in such place and before such 
companie as the right reverend father the 
bisshop of Bathe and Wells shall appointe 
and that the said Vlpian shall present him 
self before the said Bisshop of Bathe and 
Wells before the last daie of August next 
to accomplishe the same. And the same 
shall so accomplishe in maner and forme 
followinge and at such place and tyme and 
before such companie as the said bisshop 
shall appointe And to certifie this cowrt 
of the doinge therof by the hand wrytinge 
of the said right reverend father, the first 
cowrt to be holden and kepte in Michelmas 
terme next by the said Commissioners in the 
Consistorie in Powles/ 
Whereas I Vipian ffullwell clerck of late 
very vndiscretlie set furth a booke intytuled 
the first part of the viijth liberall sciences, 
otherwise called Ars Adulandi, or the arte 


2**Who was Spenser’s Bon Font,” M.LR., 
XII (1917), 140-5. . 

*This is particularly significant since we now 
know that Ulpian was the son of Thomas Fulwell 
of Wells, a tenant of cathedral lands and a free 
man of the city. See “ Ulpian Fulwell and his 
Family,” N. & Q., cxcv. 444-8. ‘a 

“W. Phelps, The History and Antiquities of 
Somersetshire (London, 1839), II, 125. 8 

* Exchequer (Kings Remembrancer Ecclesiastical 
Documents) 135 of5. This document was dis 
covered by Professor C. J. Sisson, and I am 
indebted to him for calling it to my attention. 
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of flatterie owt of the wch booke it hath 
bin gathered that I shold write and meane 
vnreverentlie and sclaunderouslie of your 
right reverend father in god my L. bisshop 
of Bath and Wells and others. I ame 
vofaynedlie sory that by my occacon annie 
such meaninge or collection owte of hte 
said booke hath bin had towchinge your 
L.. for that I ment no matter against the 
same. yet forasmuch as it hath bin so 
taken It is my parte and Dutie to 
acknowledge my follie. And therfore I doe 
here most humblie with vnfayned repen- 
taunce confesse my fault and aske prin- 
cipallie god forgevenes, and you my Lord, 
and all others to whome by my doinge 
offence hath bin gevin/ And I do also con- 
stantlie promys, and by godes assistance 
will performe the same, that I ame and 
hereafter wilbe duringe my lief, an enemy 
ynto all libells and libellers and setters furth 
of such infamous bookes, and will do my 
best endeavour for the suppressinge of all 
such attemptes 


per me VIpiann ffulwell 
both by worde and wrytinge to the vtter- 
most of my power. And that I maie so doe 
I humblie desire you all to praie for me. 


per me Vlpiann ffulwell 

Bishop Gilbert Berkeley was extremely 
unpopular with the burghers of the city of 
Wells. Strype records that when in 1574 he 
frustrated the attempt of the city corpora- 
tion to have its ancient charter renewed, the 
townsmen “ sought by all sinister means to 
molest him” and that “they also intended 
by a multitude (or, as we now say, a mob) 
to make an Exclamation against the Bishop, 
and to suborn such Matters in Malice, as 
they possibly could to discredit him.”* That 
Ulpian Fulwell, as son and heir of a 
prominent land owning family of Wells’ and 
one, moreover, intimately concerned with 


‘John Strype, Annals of the Reformation, etc. 
(Qnd ed., London, 1725), II, 341. 

.' Thomas Fulwell was created a freeman of the 
city of Wells in 1554. Cf. Wells City Charters, 
Somerset Record Society, XLVI (1932), p. 179. The 
minute books of the corporation of the city of 
Wells, preserved in manuscript folio volumes in the 
office of the City Clerk of Wells, reveal that Thomas 
Fulwell was often among those summoned to 
general convocations of the burghers of the city, 
the last of these appearances apparently having 
been on September 30 of the fifth year of Eliza- 
beth (1563), the year of his death. Cf. Vol. II, 
Folio 49. (I wish to thank Mr. Harold Dodd, 
City Clerk of Wells, for making these volumes 
available to me.) There can be little doubt as to 
Thomas Fulwell’s prominence in his community. 
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cathedral affairs, shared this popular anti- 
pathy toward Berkeley is obvious. The above 
document makes it clear that much of the 
satire of Ars Adulandi was directed against 
the Wells ecclesiastical establishment, and 
particularly against the unpopular bishop 
at its head. Although many of the objection- 
able references are probably of so intimate 
a nature as to be indiscernible to a modern 
reader, there is at least one direct allusion 
to Wells which is very apparent. 

The fifth dialogue of Ars Adulandi is 
between Fulwell and “ Syr Simon the person 
of Polle Jobam.” Sir Simon, after telling of 
his adroitness at the art of flattery and of 
the various frauds which he practices under 
the guise of a clergyman, with particular 
emphasis upon the wealth he acquires from 
his absentee livings, goes on to tell how he 
became Archdeacon of Wells: 

But it is a worlde to see how promotions 
pricketh the minde of man, as in me may 
appeare a perfect pattern: for it happened 
that a certaine archdeacon in the 
Province of Tesremos dyed while I was 
at Slew a city in the sayde Province, after 
whose death I toke new orders, & became 
a new olde priest againe, then I labored 
so effectually and fisched so finely, as wel 
with my golden hooke, as my glosing 
tongue, that at last I got into my handes, 
not onely the said Archdeaconrie of 
Slew, but also certein fat benefices in ye 
same province, whereat the world smiled 
and spake of me much shame.° 
Somerset and Wells are thinly disguised 

indeed. The direct reference is most likely 

* Folio 23. 

*The records of the Archdeaconry of Wells in 
the sixteenth century are very poorly preserved. 
For much of the following information I am 
indebted to the Very Reverend R. H. Malden, 
present Dean of Wells. We know that from Feb- 
ruary 6, 1507/8 until sometime in 1554 the Arch- 
deaconry of Wells was held in absentia by Polydore 
Vergil, the Italian historian, and that one of 
Vergil’s first acts was to sell the Archdeacon’s house 
as a source of personal revenue. Sometime after 
1554 the living went to Walter Cretynge, who held 
it until his death in 1558. For some fourteen years 
following his decease the living remained vacant, 
until John Rugge was appointed to it in 1572. 
Rugge became Vicar of Wynford in 1573 and 
Canon of Westminster in 1576. He died in 1581. 
(Cf. D.N.B., XLIX, 391). Of just when Rugge 
was succeeded by Andrew Borrowe there is no 
certain record, but since Rugge became a Canon 
of Westminster in 1576, it is reasonable to date 
the accession of Borrowe to the archdeaconry in 
that year. Of Andrew Borrowe’s earlier career 
nothing has been recorded. We only know that 


he must have died before February 17, 1581/2. 
when his will was probated. 
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to one Andrew Borrowe who succeeded 
John Rugge as Archdeacon of Wells, 
probably in the year 1576. It appears that 
in this instance Fulwell was directing his 
insult against a man recently appointed to 
high clerical office. As the appointer of 
Borrowe, Bishop Berkeley might well have 
considered Fulwell’s remarks as an attack 
upon himself. Bishop Berkeley’s reprimand 
and Fulwell’s experience before the queen’s 
commissioners apparently had their effect, 
for although Ulpian Fulwell lived for ten 
more years, he published no more. 


IRVING RIBNER. 
JOHN MILTON AND THE ARABIAN 
WIND 


"THE perfumes of Arabia are well known 

to readers of the English literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
poets of that time owed their special aware- 
ness of them partly to the Classical writers 
of antiquity; and they tended to bring them 
into their verse whenever they wished to 
evoke any particularly sweet fragrance. So 
perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that 
their taste for them was a very minor 
expression of two leading characteristics of 
their age—its indebtedness to Classical cul- 
ture and its frank delight in the pleasures of 
the senses. 

In a famous simile in Paradise Lost 
Milton presents these perfumes in unusually 
vivid and elaborate terms. He tells at some 
length how they are swept by a wind many 
miles out into the Indian Ocean, where they 
can be smelt by passing voyagers. Milton 
did not invent this story. Herodotus (III, 
113) mentions that sweet airs blow from 
Arabia; and Diodorus Siculus (III, 46) 
describes this phenomenon in some detail. 
According to Diodorus, Arabia the Blest, 
which is inhabited by the Sabaeans, is per- 
vaded by a natural sweet odour which rises 
from its fragrant trees and plants; and 
sailors far away at sea find that this perfume 
can be carried to them on an off-shore wind. 
There is no doubt of Milton’s indebtedness 
to Diodorus. What has not yet been fully 
recognized is that Milton was by no means 
the first seventeenth century English poet 
to try to renew and intensify the stock 
Renaissance allusion to Arabian perfumes 
by judicious borrowing from Diodorus’s 
description. 

The scented Arabian breeze occurs five 
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times in the works of Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and Massinger. The relevant passages are 
these: 
1. Philaster, Ill, i. 
Beaumont): 
Tell me, gentle boy, 
Is she not parrallesse? Is not her breath 
Sweete as Arabian winds when fruits are ripe? 
2. Rollo Duke of Normandy, V, ii. 39-4] 
(probably by Fletcher): 
The sweetnesse of th’Arabian winde still blowing, 
Vpon the treasures of perfumes and spices, 
In all their pride and pleasures call thee Mistris, 
3. The Sea-Voyage, Il, ii. 148-50 (probably 
by Massinger): 
Now he breathes ; 
The ayr passing through the Arabian groves 
Yields not so sweet an odour. 
4. Massinger, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
Ill, i. 72-4: 
you feele her touch, and breath, 
Like a soft Westerne wind, when it glides o’re 
Arabia, creating gummes, and spices. 
5. Massinger, The Great Duke of Florence, 
II, iii. 62-6: 
not those smooth gales that glide 
O’re happy Arabie, or rich Saba, 
Creating in their passage gummes and spices, 


Can serve for a weake simile to expresse 
The sweetnesse of her breath. 


In all of these passages except that by 
Fletcher, the wind is compared with the 
breath of a person loved by the speaker, 
and in Fletcher’s passage the comparison is 
with the ‘ sweetness’ of such a person. (It 
is also worth noting that, while Massinger’s 
‘happy Arabie, or rich Sabaea’ may suggest 
that he had been glancing back at Diodorus, 
he certainly found no authority there for 
giving the wind a creative function; and 
that Fletcher, in The Island Princess, I, iil. 
17-8, finds another perfume-carrying wind 
in Arabia’s remoter rival, the East Indies.)’ 

From these Court dramatists, the image 
seems to have passed to a number of other 
poets of Royalist sympathies. In Amyntor's 
Grove, lines 21-8, Lovelace writes: 

Arabian gummes do breath here forth, 

And th’East’s come over to the North; 

The Windes have brought their hyre of sweet 

To see Amyntor Chloris greet ; 

Balme and Nard, and each perfume 

To blesse this payre chafe and consume; 


And th’Phenix, see! already fries! 
Her Neast a fire in Chloris’ eyes! 


? Drayton, similarly, —, that the voyagers to 
Virginia will be greeted by one as they appro% 
cD destination (To the Virginian Voyage, 
43-8). 


204-6 (probably by 
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Lovelace’s friend, Cotton, in Laura Sleeping, 
jines 9-12, addresses the winds in the words 
Play in her beams, and crisp her Hair, 
With such a gale, as wings soft Love, 
And with so sweet, so rich an Air, 

As breathes from the Arabian Grove. 
Debatable instances occur in Carew’s The 
Comparison, lines 6-8, and Suckling’s His 
Dream, lines 15-8, and The Sad One, IV, i. 
410; but Dryden’s Astr@a Redux, lines 
269-71, yields another clear example. The 
goodness of the restored king, says Dryden, 
mitigates the full severity of the laws. 


So winds that tempests brew 
When through Arabian Groves they take their 


flight 

Made wonton with rich Odours, lose their spight. 
(Like Fletcher, Dryden discovers similar 
winds in more distant parts; in To my Lord 
Chancellor, lines 73-6, and The Flower and 
the Leaf, lines 326-7, he finds them in ‘ the 
Indies’ and the Moluccas respectively.) 
Waller, finally, uses the image to conclude 
The Night-Piece, which was first published 
in 1668, the year after that in which 
Paradise Lost appeared. Waller thought 
Paradise Lost remarkable only for its length; 
nevertheless, his version of the image may 
well derive in part from Milton’s. In both, 
as in Diodorus’s account, the perfumed 
breeze greets sailors at sea. But Waller’s 
uncertainty about the direction of his wind 
leads one to suspect that his last four lines, 
however gracefully turned, were an after- 
thought. 

All near approaches threaten death ; 

We may be shipwrecked by her breath; 

Love, favoured once with that sweet gale, 

Doubles his haste, and fills his sail, 


Till he arrive where she must prove 
The haven, or the rock, of love. 


So we the Arabian coast do know 

At distance, when the spices blow ; 

| the rich odour taught to steer, 
ough neither day nor stars appear. 


In using this image to express the sensuous 
pleasure of proximity to his mistress, 
Waller links himself also with the Court 
dramatists already quoted.” 


*Waller thought very highly of Philaster, one 
of the ys in which the image occurs. He praises 
tin his Prologue to the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy’; and 
he echoes a passage from it (III, i. 20-3) in To 
the King, upon His Majesty's Happy Return, lines 
%6-8. Cotton’s interest in another of the plays in 
which the image occurs can also be demonstrated ; 
his lines In Imitation of a Song in the Play of 
Rollo echo the version of Take, oh take those lips 
ae which appears in Rollo Duke of Normandy, 

» ii, 
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Milton, on the other hand, finds a sancti- 
fied use for the idea. In Paradise Lost, IV, 
lines 153-66, Satan is approaching Eden. 

_ And of pure now purer aire 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness but despair: now gentle gales 

Fanning thir odoriferous wings dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmie spoiles. As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at Sea North-East windes blow 

Sabean Odours from the spicie shoare 

Of Arabie the blest, with such delay 

Well pleas’d they slack thir course, and many a 

League 

Cheard with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles 

So entertaind those odorous sweets the Fiend. 
Here Milton first leads up to the ‘ Sabean 
Odours’ by suggesting the arduous voyage 
the sailors have already made and then 
luxuriates in them for a moment in the 
controlled rallentando of his conclusion: 

and many a League 

Cheard with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 
But the dour Milton of Paradise Regain’d 
could not allow himself any such enjoy- 
ment. In that poem (II, lines 363-5), 

winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odors fann’d 

From their soft wings. 
only as accompaniments to the temptation 
of the ‘ Table richly spred.’ They are there- 
fore rejected. For Milton has by this time 
repudiated the values for which the image 
stood in the minds of his Renaissance pre- 
decessors. 

After all this, the eighteenth century poets 
did not need fully to recreate the image 
every time they wished to use it. A hint 
would suffice. Thus Pope, in The Temple 
of Fame, line 317, describes the sound of 
the ‘Golden Trumpet of eternal Praise’ as 
sweeter than ‘Spices breathing in Arabian 
Gales’; and Thomson follows him in 
Liberty, V, lines 19-20, with 

Let Arabia breathe 

Her spicy gales, her vital gums distil.° 
It is possible that Pope, writing in an 
increasingly Miltonic climate, intended us 
to recall the whole story when, in The Rape 
of the Lock, I, line 134, he set down no 
more than ‘all Arabia breathes from yonder 
Box.’ Even Fielding, influenced apparently 
by the dramatists’ employment of the image, 

*—T am indebted to Mr. A. Pollard for drawing 
my attention to this passage; and to another 
colleague, Mr. J. L. Bailes, for checking for me 


the date of publication of The Night-Piece of 
Waller. 
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could describe one of Fanny’s sighs as 
‘infinitely softer and sweeter too than any 
Arabian breeze’ (Joseph Andrews, II, 13). 

Little would be gained by pausing to 
savour the ambrosial breezes which stray 
through the third and fourth tales in Moore’s 
venture into Regency Orientalism, Lalla 
Rookh. The latest example of any 
immediate interest occurs in the Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets (II, 39), where Wordsworth 
offers a version of the image much more 
explicit than had been current in the 
eighteenth century. He declares that the 
‘freight of holy feeling’ which is wafted 
to us from ‘fields where good men walk, 
or bowers wherein they rest’ is 


More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest. 


These are Milton’s very words. 

Milton was, indeed, the most successful 
of all those who sought to evoke for their 
own particular poetic purposes this char- 
acteristic late Renaissance image of the 
scented Arabian breeze. But one may 
reasonably suspect that in the first instance 
Milton had been reminded of the relevant 
passage in Diodorus by stumbling on this 
image in the works of one or more of his 
contemporaries; in other words, one may 
doubt whether Milton would have used the 
image at all if it had not already had a 
certain limited vogue. Once he had achieved 
his impressive recreation of it, however, 
there was no room for any further attempts 
of the same kind. His successors contented 
themselves on the whole with alluding 
briefly to the image, as something already 
generally known, whenever they felt that 
by so doing they would enrich their own 


writing. J. D. Jump. 


A CURIOUS LUCKY PIG CHARM 


“WJINETY-FOUR years ago,” wrote a 
correspondent to the daily press 
recently, “my mother then aged 3 had 
small-pox. The doctors said she would 
never recover, but my grandmother was told 
by an old lady to go and gather some wood- 
lice, put them in a flannel bag tied round 
the child’s neck, and when the lice died 
the small-pox would die away. My mother 
lived to be 89 years old.”* 
Now the scientific name for a wood-louse 
is porcillio scaber and dialect names are 
pigs-louse (W. Soms. peg’z laews)’ and 


*The Daily Mirror, 20.2.51. 
2J. Wright, E.D.D. 
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generally pig.’ In Spanish it is cochinillg, 
a diminutive of cochina, a sow, in Italian 
porcellino di terra, and in Portuguese por. 
quinha de Santa Antonio. 

In Arthur Wilson’s Memoirs erysipelas 
is called St. Anthony's Fire* and so pre. 
sumably would other spots or rashes from 
whatever the cause. What more potent 
magic could be devised than to sacrifice 
some of the saint’s pigs to the fire he was 
once supposed to have cured? 


P. W. F. Brown, 
*J. O. Halliwell. 
nk Brand, Popular Antiquities of Gt. Britain, 


THE DATE OF ALGERNON 
SIDNEY’S ‘ DISCOURSE 
CONCERNING GOVERNMENT’ 


HESTORIANS are not agreed on the date 
when Algernon Sidney wrote his 
“ Discourses concerning Government,” their 
opinions ranging from 1653 to 1683." That 
the book, first published in 1698, was not 
written before 1680 is patent from the fact 
that it was an answer to _ Filmer’s 
“ Patriarcha,” the frequency with which 
Filmer’s name is mentioned precluding the 
possibility of the “ Discourses” being an 
adaptation of an earlier work.? Add to this 
the allusions to persons and events as late 
as 1681 and the conclusion is inevitable 
that Sidney was engaged in writing the book 
from about 1680 and that his arrest in 
1683 found him with the task unfinished.’ 
He quotes, for example, a remark of Sir 
Henry Ford’s during the second reading 
of the Exclusion Bill, “they say no man 
is born with a crown on his head or a saddle 
on his back.”* Sidney paraphrases this “as 
an ingenious person not long since said, 
caused some to be born with crowns on 
‘See, e.g., A. Collins, Letters and Memorials of 
the Sydney Family (1746), i. 152; A. E. Edward, 
Life and Times of Algernon Sidney (1873), ii. 
343-44; Dictionary of National Biography, Article, 
Algernon Sidney; English Historical Review, 
vi. 312; H. C. Foxcroft, Life and Letters of Halifax 
(1898), i. 238, note; Herriott, Sir William Temple, 
an pote; Janet, Histoire de la Science Politique, 
ll. le 
During Sidney's trial the Attorney General 
described the book as written in 1683. Sidney 
referred to the MS. as “writ perhaps these 20 
years, the ink is old” (State Trials, ix. 839, 866). 
> “The Patriarcha” circulated in manuscript until 
1680 but Sidney quotes from the printed book. 
(Patriarcha, 2nd ed., edited Bohun (1685 preface.) 
* Discourses, 52, 165, 177, 240, 488, 489, 490, ete. 
“A. Grey, Debates of the House of Commons 
1667-94 (1769), vii. 426. 
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their heads, and all others with saddles upon 
their backs.”* 

But the “ Discourses concerning Govern- 
ment” is a very large volume containing 
a surprising amount of information not 
readily accessible in those days. Sidney 
could not have collected it between 1680 
and 1683, particularly as he was busily 
engaged in the maelstrom of “plot” 
politics. There is little doubt that he had 
long been meditating a treatise on political 
topics. After his retirement from active 
political work in 1653 and later in Italy 
he was busily pursuing his studies. During 
the second Dutch war an actress Aphra 
Behn reported that he was writing a defence 
of republics.” The result was that he began 
his task with materials ready to hand and 
with a mind prepared in the school of 
experience to work upon them. There is 
therefore some truth in his own story that 
“much of it was written long since, never 
reviewed nor shown unto any man.” 

J. WALKER. 

5 Discourses, 450. 

The Rye House, plotter, Colonel Rumbold, 
expressed the same idea when he said, “‘ none comes 
into the world with a saddle on his back, nor 
en and spurred to ride him ” (State Trials, 
x. 4 
Ki % A Meadley, Memoirs (1853), 53; Edward, 
i. “50. 

"Calendar State Papers Domestic 1666/7, 146. 

‘The . . . Paper delivered to the Sheriffs .. . 
by Sidney, 1683. (State Trials, 1692, 268.) 


SHANDY IN AMERICA 


IN May, 1945, when the patrol-bombers 
of Fleet Air Wing One were sinking 
thousands of tons of Japanese shipping 
along the coast of Korea, Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz sent this dispatch to Rear Admiral 
Price, the Wing Commander: ‘To Price 
and his Chosen people, Well Done.’ The 
‘Officialese’ of military and naval com- 
munication, however, usually smothers such 
playfulness of mind except in the very 
highest levels of command. The pun, the 
literary allusion, and the parody are rarely 
found in military correspondence and when 
encountered are, perhaps, worth recording. 
A Jerseyman, Captain Lewis Ourry, 60th 
(Royal American) Regiment of Foot, served 
in America from 1756 to 1765. For several 
of these years he commanded at Fort Bed- 
ford, a frontier outpost in the province 
of Pennsylvania. The British Museum 
possesses nearly three hundred of Ourry’s 
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letters addressed O.H.M.S. to Colonel 
Bouquet, his immediate superior, most of 
which are in B.M. Add. MSS. 21642. I 
have lately been transcribing these letters 
from microfilm of the photostats in the 
Library of Congress. Many are entertain- 
ing because of the captain’s puns, turns of 
phrase, or satiric reference; one in particular 
evidences his recent, and appreciative, 
reading of Tristram Shandy. 

Late in 1759 Ourry built a bridge across 
the Raystown branch of the Juniata river, 
the completion of which he proudly reported 
to Bouquet: 


Fort Bedford Jany ye 2d. 1760 


Dear Coll. . . . I have the pleasure to inform 
you, Sir, that I have finished what every 
body calls a very good Bridge over the 
Creek, about two miles above this Place 
where there was an exceeding bad Ford. 
I have laid it about 60 or 80 Yards above 
the Ford & cut a Road in the side of a 
Rocky Hill to the old Road. I began it 
the first of December, and a Waggon went 
over it on Christmas Day. Yesterday we 
roasted a Loin of Pork at the foot of it 
and Coll Shippen call’d it Ourry-BRIDGE. 
I believe it will be the most usefull of any 
on the Communication, and I daresay the 
most lasting, at least I have endeavour’d 
to make it so.... 


Two years later a flood carried away the 
bridge. Ourry’s account of this minor 
disaster on the ‘Communication’ between 
Carlisle and Fort Pitt is serious enough 
although anything but solemn. 


Sunday Evening Jany 10th. 1762 

Such a Sudden Inundation, Sir, I never 
saw before, the Water rising a Foot in Ten 
Minutes. In a few Hours the whole space 
between [’Hotel Baltimore & Bedford Bridge 
was a perfect Sea, cover’d with floating 
Rocks of Ice, Rails, Logs & large Trees 
—a moving Forrest, tremendous to behold! 
—dreadfully roaring, impetuously descend- 
ing, bearing down every thing in _ its 
Passage— 

In short, OuRRY BRIDGE itself could not 
long withstand the repeated Shocks of the 
huge Islands and vast Forrests, which 
incessantly thundering with accumulated 
Force against his sturdy Ribs, and tumul- 
tuously crouding under his lusty Beams, 
finally bore him with incredible Violence 
off his lamenting Banks, and with irresistible 
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Force bore him, groaning, down the rapid 
& relentless Stream. 


Now, you may truely say, our poor 
Communication is unhinged, for I never 
was so much hors des gonds—Oh! Pitty 
me—lI’ve lost my dear Hobby Horse—What 
was Uncle Toby’s curious, whimsical Draw- 
bridge to this Famous, Usefull, Majestick 
Arch? (The Pride of my Heart! the Glory 
of the Woods! the Joy of the Traveler! )— 
No more to be compared, than Bridget’s 
dribbling Cascade to that ever flowing & 
destructive Current that has so cruelly 
unhorsed me—lI shall never more indure 
Floating Islands and Blanc Mange. 


I hope the Effects of the Fresh have not 
been so fatal at Pittsburgh; and that your 
Nags are all safe—none of your Ploughs 
carried off—nor Mather’s Flute & Correli’s 
—then we are not quite ruin’d. Tho’ for 
my part I have nothing now to bear me 
over the Water but my little Pony—Bedford 
Bridge—which, with the assistance of 
Corporal Trim, I with much difficulty pre- 
served by keeping a constant Guard upon 
him and with stout Poles parrying the 
vigourous thrusts aimed at his slender Side 
by the Shoals of unwieldy, floating Batter- 
ing Rams, which would undoubtedly have 
left me quite on foot had they not been 
dextrously put out of their perpendicular 
Direction, and their Velocity somewhat 
impeded by judiciously directing their 
Course to where they cou’d do least Damage 
—Tho’ notwithstanding our indefatigable 
Endeavours the poor Pony has received a 
bad Contusion in one of his legs (for want 
of a Boot), but not so as to render him 
unfit for Service. 


...O! poor Uncle Toby! I never sim- 
pathised with you so much as now—I shall 
immediately fill up the horrible gaping 
Chasm (of more than 10 pages) with a 
hackney Horse ’till I can get my Favourite 
up again, or another in his Place—not a 
Hand or two, but three or four Feet higher 
—And (if Didius and his Guests will allow 
it to be Canonical) I'll call him Bucephalus 
(for OurrRyY is an unlucky Name). And then 
I'll bid Defiance to all the Floods, Freshes 
& Torrents that Envy, Hatred and Malice 
can pour upon, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most afflicted and almost 
distressed humble Servant, 
Ls Ourry. 
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Beside the characters, the general tone 
the punctuation (not at all typical of Ourry’s 
usual practice), Shandeans will note several 
verbal parallels—‘‘ unhinged,” “ battering 
rams,” “chasm of ten pages,” “ canonical,” 
etc. Most of these are from volumes II] 
and IV which were published in January, 
1761. 

Captain Lewis Ourry had the honour of 
breakfasting with Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
at Fort Augustus on 31st of August, 1773, 
when he and his brother officer, Captain 
Isaac D’Aripé, entertained the travellers with 
an account of the Indians (Life of Johnson, 
ed. Hill-Powell, V, 135, 513). 

DONALD Cornu, 


THE SOUTHOUSE INVENTORY, 1789 
II 


KITCHEN 

A wind up range clipping bar & iron back, 
a hand crane and two hooks; a smoak jack 
and chains; an iron rail and hooks; two 
spits, a pair of racks & pin; an ash grate; 
a return iron fender & fire irons; a hanging 
iron, a round stand; a footman, a cook hold; 
three loaded skewers; a frame and seven 
skewers; a teakettle stand; a pair of pinching 
irons, a stove trivet; two chopping knives, 
a cleaver; two drawing irons, two toasting 
forks; a pair of steel yards & weights; a 
swing trivett, two others, a hook; a beef 
knife, 3 gridirons; a pair of bellows, a chaf- 
ing dish; an iron candlestick. 


COPPERS 

Three boiling pots and covers in sises; a 
fish kettle, plate & cover; a large dripping 
pan; three sauce pans & two covers; a butter 
sauce pan; a three gallon tea kettle and 
hook; two less ditto; six French stew pans & 
covers in sizes; a preserving pan and two 
frying pans; a plate well and knife tray; a 
copper lamp; a 2 quart pot and cover; a 
coal skuttle and warming pan. 













Brass &c. 

Four high candlesticks, three flatt ditto; 
a snuffers stands; two small kettles and 1 
frying pan; a skimmer, a tinder box; a ladle, 
a mortar and iron pestle. 









PEWTER 
Seventeen round and one oval dish; 4 
cheese stand, four dish strainers; twelve soup 
plates; fifty six meat plates; seven water 
plates; a cullendar. 
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Tin WARE 
A Dutch oven, a dripping pan; a cheese 
toaster, a tea kettle; a fish kettle, plate and 
cover; two sauce pans & covers; a cullendar, 
five candlesticks, &c. 


FURNITURE 

A deal table, 8 chairs; a looking glass; 
an 8 day dial by Thos. Price; a chopping 
block; two salting tubs & one cover; a meat 
screen; a stewing stove iron rim; a marble 
mortar, wood pestle; a pair of wood scales, 
iron beam & hook; a fowling piece by Han- 
nan; a ditto by Stanton; a paste board. 


BREWHOUSE 
A copper with brick and iron work, a 
wood cover; the stage to ditto; an oak marsh 
tun with 6 stout iron hoops & stand; a fir 
cooler & stand; a washing copper with a 
cock, brick & iron work, & wood cover; 
a housewife’ & two hooks; two lye troughs. 


LAUNDRY 

A range and iron back; a heater stove & 
plate; a fender & fire irons; a deal ironing 
table, a stool; two cloaths horses, two 
baskets; a bowl, a cushion; two box irons, 
4 heaters; five flatt irons, 3 stands; an elm 
elbow chair; a swing glass, a bin and cover; 
a drainer; a large safe canvass door; a hang- 
ing shelf & a bird cage. 


First CELLAR 
A cheese tub and cover; a bread pan & 
cover, two carboys; a small cask pork. 


ALE CELLAR 
Three hogsheads of ale; four empty hogs- 
heads; six ditto small casks; 17 gallons of 
vinegar and a cask; a beer stand and some 
stilling. 


SMALL BEER CELLAR 
Three hogsheads of table beer; seven 
empty hogsheads; sundry stilling, 4 working 
tuns; a funnel & a beer stand; a bearing 
tub, 3 brass cocks; two beer stands, two 
wash tubs; a pipe stand, 3 stone bottles. 


BARN 
A hand garden engine & pipe; a water 
barrow & tub; a walnutree escrutoir; a 
Powdering tub & cover; two carpenters 
benches; sundry hoops & fire wood; a 


*A pocket-case for needles, pins, thread, 
scissors, etc. 
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quantity of deals & fire wood; a wal dress- 
ing table with a drawer; a wainscot nest 
of drawers; a 4 post bedstead walnutree 
feet, pillars; a German stove, a cast iron 
pan; a wainscot 4 post bedstead; an old 
stove; five half hundred iron weights; four 
walnutree elbow chairs; two glazed sashes; 
a pair of planks & ropes; an oak chest; an 
old copper, a ditto cistern; a sauce pan; 
a quantity of old brass, &c.; a pewter bed 
pan, &c.; a grass barrow; a large quantity 
of old doors and useful stuff; three iron 
brackets & some old iron; a Turkey carpet; 
a walnutree card table. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS &c. 

Two bells and pulls, a front gate; four 
bells and 10 pulls in the house; a stout iron 
roller; a stone ditto and frame; a bottle 
rack; an iron pot set in brick, lead curb and 
wood cover; a ladle and some pieces of 
stone; a fatting coop; a half peck measure, 
a quartern ditto; a sieeve; a very good crane 
neck post charriott compleat, and travel- 
ling trunks; plated harness for two horses 
with post saddle compleat; a neat cabbage 
tree whiskey and a set of plated harness; 
a sundry odd harness; a coach setter, two 
pair steps; sundry paint in pots; two pails, 
2 lanthorns, & sundry stable utensils; 45 
pots of auriculas; 20 ditto carnations; a forty 
round ladder; an old ditto, 3 spades, 3 
scythes, 5 rakes & sundry tools; a ladder 
and some boxes; a wood roll, iron frame; 
two painted settees; three 3 light cucumber 
frames and 9 lights; a single light ditto & 
light; two old frames; some matting; an 
iron bound water cistern on a brick stand; 
a pair of steps & a table; a dinner bell & 
pull; about 40 dozen bottles. 


STABLES NEXT BARN 
Three mens saddles and bridles; four 
forks, 3 leather head halters; a tub and some 
baskets; a quantity of bricks; about 60 pair 
pigeons. 


LINEN &c. 

In the mahogany chest; green silk damask 
10 yds. 4; a blue silk damask morning gown; 
a blue stuff ditto; a white satin ladies quilted 
dress; a piece of scarlet cloth for a waist- 
coat; pink silk damask 3 yds4; stripe silk 
ditto l yard; a piece of embroidered silk; 
a gentlemans tissue waistcoat; a silk brocade 
ditto; a coloured dimity ditto; 3 Nankeen 
ditto; two pair of Nankeen breeches; a pair 
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of Jean ditto; 3 white India dimity waist- 
coats; a corded dimity ditto; an old buff 
tambour ditto; a stripe dimity ditto; two 
worsted ditto; two pair black everlasting 
breeches; a pair of queens stuff ditto; 2 
pair of new & 6 pair of old drawers; a 
black sattin quilted waistcoat; a light grey 
coat; a green frock, two drab colour ditto; 
three childrens frocks; three new mens 
shirts, two stocks; two ladies full trimmed 
half shifts; one shift and two mantles; two 
corded ditto, one diaper ditto; 3 fine Irish 
cradle sheets; yard wide new Holland 
14 yds; two dozen new large damask clouts; 
two corded dimity frocks; two ditto bed 
gowns, two plain ditto; two very large table 
cloths; two diaper ditto; one huceaback 
ditto; seven damask tea napkins; 9 do 
dinner napkins; 8 diaper ditto; 6 huccaback 
ditto towels; two diaper ditto; 6 Russia 
ditto; 3 coarse India dimity ditto; 6 pieces 
of linen rags; 9 old napkins; a pair of 
Holland sheets; 3 Irish sheets; 6 pair of 
pillow cases; a white quilted inside for a 
bed; two pair new Russia sheets; 3 pair 
Irish ditto; 5 flaxen ditto; 3 pair Lancashire 
sheets; 2 pair coarse sheets; a pair of old 
ditto; four pair new Irish pillow cases; a 
large diaper table cloth; four large queen 
pattern ditto; two large coarse damask ditto; 
two stripe diaper ditto; eight stripe diaper 
waistcoat ditto; seven damask napkins; 
three queen pattern ditto; eight old napkins; 
seven huckaback table cloths; four old 
diaper breakfast ditto; six new knife cloths; 
two Russia breakfast ditto; a Marcelles 
cover for a table; two packing cloths; thir- 
teen round towels; 12 glass cloths; 12 
dusters; 15 doyleys; a flalse linen cover for 
whiskey; a ditto for charriott; a pair fine 
sheets; 15 hand towels; a childs scarlet cloth 
mantle; a corded silk short sack [? recte 
sash]; brocade silk 1 yard; two bits of pink 
silk. 


CHINA 

A blue and white tureen, cover and dish; 
two large ditto oblong meat dishes; twelve 
less ditto in sizes; 45 blue and white octagon 
meat plates; 12 ditto soup plates; 21 fine 
old blue and white plates; 7 round blue and 
white dishes various; one coloured pudding 
dish, 5 blue & white ditto; 12 round burntin 
coloured meat plates; 10 ditto, eleven 


enamelled ditto; 2 ditto fruit plates; 2 
enamelled salvers; 3 fine coloured bowls; 
3 small blue & white ditto; 1 do and a bell 
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shape ditto; a fluted pannel bowill; a pair 
of fine old Japan cream bowls; covers and 
dishes, two old crackled bowls; 1 dish; g 
round blue and white meat dish; ten ditto 
octagon soup plates; six Worcester desert 
plates; four egg spoons; three sauce boats: 
a green ground mug; seven muffin plates; 
a blue and white sallad dish; three Worcester 
beer jugs; two Bow china butter boats; two 
china bowls; two hand candlesticks; a tea 
and coffee equipage of Nankeen 49 pieces: 
a rich coloured half pint bason & saucer, 
six image tea cups & saucers; two red 
antique tea pots with silver spouts; a 
coloured tea pots and cover; a tea canister 
and cover; two old fluted cups, 1 saucer; 
a sugar dish & cover; a blue & white half 
pint bason and three saucers; eight blue 
and white chocolate cups; a ditto sugar pot 
and cover; six ditto coffee potts; three 
coloured chocolate cups; two blue and white 
salts; two small ditto bottles, a jar and 
cover; two egg cupps, a jar; a tea jarr and 
six odd pieces; six blue and white half pint 
basons & saucers, a slop bason & plate, a 
sugar dish & cover, and a teapot stand; five 
egg spoons. 


GLass 


Four cut decanters, four beer glasses; two 
finger glasses, four stands; four plain quart 
decanters; four ditto pint; two water bottles, 
3 quart mugs; two cut and two engraved 
tumblers; five blue finger glasses; six cut 
wines; twenty five sundry wine glasses; two 
rummers, a beer glass; two rummer glasses; 
four wine and water glasses; four punch 
glasses; twelve lemonade cups; two salvers, 
two jelly stands; two glass branches; two 
cruets silver mounted; thirty eight jelly & 
sweetmeat glasses. 


SUNDRIES 
A backgammon table, boxes & men; 4 
set of chess men; two Japan beer jugs; 
eleven dozen ivory fish and counters; 4 
Japan tray, a box, and a face screen; a Japan 
sugar canister. 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
STORE RooM 

Nine old pictures, 3 frames, 15 fine prints 
after Teniers and other masters varnishé 
framed; six large and thirty three small 
prints framed & glazed; a small flower piece; 
card players after Teniers; four large prints 
after Coypel framed & glazed; three Dutch 
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conversations by Hunskirk; a view in 
Flanders with windmills; a river view; cattle 
& figures at a fountain; le Dejeune 
Francois; three buffalos; a head of Prince 
Maurice; a plaister cast of Venus; two oval 
picture frames; nine prints of the Loves of 
the Gods after Titian framed & glazed; two 

intings on glass; a coat of arms; a port 
folio containing 103 fine prints by various 
masters; sundry maps; three large and 6 
small India prints for screens; five small 


drawings. 





GARRETS 
Eight old pictures, three prints. 


CoTTON BED CHAMBER FRONT 
Two fine prints after Vanloo; two Venus 
and Dance by Strange; Jupiter & Semelle by 
West; a piece of flowers; an oval print in 
colours. 


GREEN BED CHAMBER 
An antique portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 


Wuite Dimitry CHAMBER 
Diana and her Nymphs; an oval drawing 
of Medusa. 


EATING PARLOUR 
A flower piece; a pair of ditto; a portraite 
of Sir Thomas Pellatt; a ditto of Lady 
Pellatt; a pair of ruins & figures; a fruit 
piece; a pair of pastoral pastimes; a Dutch 
concert; two small oval conversations 
champetre. 


CLOSET ADJOINING 
A ladies portrait painted on glass; a print 
framed; a drawing in crayons; a basso 
telievo; two pieces of stained glass. 


DRAWING ROOM 
Nine family portraits; a view of the 
Temple Gardens. 


LIBRARY 

A very fine statuary marble busts [sic] 
of Sir Isaac Newton; two paintings of fruit; 
a family portrait; two fine prints of the 
Orrery and the air pump after Wright of 
Derby; one after Rembrandt by McArdele, 
a proof; two portraits; an oval metyotinto 
of Clara; a drawing from the antique; twelve 
medallions in wax of the Caesars in oval 
frames; a table of landed property; a 
miniature of Olive Cromwell; a ditto of 
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Sir Walter Rawley a ditto of Mary Queen 
of Scotts; a ditto of Secretary Thurlow; 
a ditto of Ben Johnson; a ditto of Dryden; a 
ditto of Queen Mary. 


HALL 
A picture of shipping; seven varnished 
maps. 
(To be continued) 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


FRANCE TWO YEARS AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


II 
(Continued from page 104) 


WE left Dr. Raffles commenting on “a 

Court Day at the Tuileries.”* As that 
Palace was to be wrecked and obliterated 
amid the horrors of 1871, his observations 
have for posterity a melancholy added 
interest. His letters from Paris are his- 
torically of more value than those in which 
he describes the continuation of the Grand 
Tour “through Savoy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands”; so we select 
an episode typical of the conditions of 
France at that time: 

“A circumstance occurred just before 
our arrival here, the lesson to be derived 
from which is very obvious—caution.” 
An American had been living in Paris 
“ for some time for the purposes of study.” 
He had always held aloof from politics, 
and had “devoted himself entirely and 
exclusively to literary pursuits.” But one 
morning, as he sat at breakfast, four 
gendarmes entered his room, demanded 
his keys and proceeded to examine his 
papers. 

“ Finding nothing of a suspicious nature 
amongst them, they turned to his books, 
and meeting with some volumes in Arabic, 
they instantly seized them, concluding 
that nothing but sedition and treason 
could be concealed under such strange and 
outlandish characters; and were proceed- 
ing with their wonderful discovery, when 
the gentleman exhorted them to look on 
the covers of the book. They did so, and 
there to their astonishment beheld the 
royal arms.” 

The book had been borrowed from the 
Royal Library. Nevertheless they told the 


* Letters during a Tour through France, &c., &c., 
in the summer of 1817, by omas Raffles, 2nd 


edition, Liverpool, 1899. Continued from N. & Q., 


excvi. 104. 
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American that he was to consider himself 
under the surveillance of the police as long 
as he remained in Paris. 

Dr. Raffles was too discreet to put on 
paper while in France a more remarkable 
anecdote which he added after his return 
home. He refrained from naming his 
informant, who was “a foreigner from the 
North of Europe.” The episode he related 
had occurred “while he was at Bordeaux 
during the reign of Buonaparte.” 

“A party sat down to dinner at a 
public table, when a gentleman sticking 
his fork into a fowl, began to dismember 
it, and as he cut off the head he said, 
with a laugh, ‘ Here goes the head of the 
Emperor’! ” Presently a waiter came 
and “tapping the gentleman on the 
shoulder told him he was wanted in the 
hall. On entering the hall he was 
accosted by a gendarme who asked him 
if he was the gentleman who in cutting 
off the head of a fowl, had said ‘ Here 
goes the head of the Emperor!’ He 
replied he was: but ‘ What of it?’ 
“*You must come,’ said the gendarme, 
‘with me.’ 

“*With you! ’ he exclaimed, and putting 

his hand in his pocket presented it full 

of money to the officer . . . who refused 
the bribe and ordered him to obey 
intantly and come with him. 

“* Alas,’ said the gentleman, ‘am I to 

be thus torn away from my wife and 

children, and thrown into a dungeon for 
such a trifle as this... . I will give you’ 
and he named an enormous sum— to 
liberate me and for ever conceal the affair.’ 

“*No’ said the implacable gendarme, 
‘I am above the largest bribe you can 
offer.’ 

“ The gentleman then took a card from 
his pocket, which he held up to the view 
of the gendarme, who immediately made 
his obeisance to him and departed. 

“Now the fact is that he himself was 
the Superintendent of these spies. The 
waiter at the tavern was in the pay of 
the Government. The Superintendent 
made the observation about the head of 
the Emperor in the hearing of the waiter 
to test his vigilance. He was true to his 
charge, and directly apprised one of the 
gendarmes of the seditious and treason- 

able words that had escaped from the 
stranger’s lips. He then tempted the 
gendarme with these liberal offers, and 


finding him faithful, his object was 
accomplished; and informing him by the 
card he carried about him, and which 
bore the secret sign, who he was, there 
the matter ended to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned.” 
But, adds Dr. Raffles, “ who would live in 
such a land as this?” He then goes on 
to describe how he and the rest of the party 
(Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles and others, 
but he does not name them) took horses 
and rode to Montmartre, from which the 
view was perfect. But “the houses are 
mean, though it is to Paris what Everton 
is to Liverpool, or Highgate to London,” 
He did not admire the way the residences 
of the wealthy were “immured in courts 
and streets out from the view of every 
object.” 
“. . They have nothing like our neat 
country boxes and genteel and pleasant 
villages. They all live—princes and peer, 
artists and literari, tradesmen and 
merchants—crowded together in tall and 
thickly-inhabited houses, in close and 
narrow streets, filled with perpetual bustle 
and incessant din; with no relaxation but 
a stroll in the Champs-élysées, or the 
public gardens, and no amusement or 
variety but that which is derived from 
the Café or the theatre, the cards or the 
dite... 

“. . There is nothing like domestic 
life in Paris. You will hardly find a com- 
fortable family circle there. Marriages 
are, for the most part, contracts formed 
for convenience and not for love. From 
such connexions what can be expected 
but alienation. . . . A family table is 
seldom spread, a family circle is seldom 
gathered. They repair to the restaurateurs 
to dine, to the cafés for coffee, and to the 
theatre or worse for the evenings 
occupation and amusement. Thus they 
live in public, eat and drink in public 
and one might almost imagine from their 
fondness for publicity that they would 
sleep in public.” 
He saw in all this something reminiscent 

of “ancient Athens” and judged that the 
lives of the Parisians were on the principle 
of let us eat, drink and be merry, fot 
to-morrow we die. ; 
The English travellers dined at Very’, 
which they heard was the most celebrated 
restaurant in Paris; and they were amad 
at the lavish variety of the menu: superior 
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to anything obtainable in their native 
country. But they were not sorry to get away 
from what they regarded as needless luxury, 
to more serious pursuits and Dr. Raffles 
had nothing but good to say of the Institute 
of France; and still more was he impressed 
with the Bibliothtque du Roi—“ open to 
the public who enjoy the advantages without 
trouble or expense.” He was interested to 
see “how good a use is made of so great 
a privilege. There were several hundreds 
of persons reading in the different rooms, 
_.. and the librarians seemed to be very 
attentive in procuring the volumes as they 
were wanted.” The library consisted of 
358,000 printed books in all languages; 
72,000 volumes of MSS. and public records, 
about 5,000 volumes “ containing the works 
of the most eminent engineers from the 
invention of that art to the present time.” 

He considered that the French made better 
use of the Royal Library than the English 
did of the British Museum: 


“In the Louvre, in the Jardin des Plantes, 
in the Royal Library you go as often 
and stay as long as you please... .” 

In London “the common people had 
much rather give eighteen pence to see the 
wild beasts at Exeter ‘Change, or some of 
the gay exhibites at Bartholomew fair, 
than the pictures in Somerset House or the 
minerals in the British Museum. . . .” 
But whereas in England there would be 
“ meddling and curiosity,” there is in Paris 
“a profound silence in those galleries of 
the Library devoted to study. 

“Among the MSS, are many ancient 
copies of the various portions of the Scrip- 
tures... . Here is a MS. of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, said to be of so early a date 
as the seventh century, called the Codex 
Regis; and another of the four Gospels 
written in the eighth [century]. Also a 
beautiful MS in letters of gold, of the 
fourth or fifth century. ... We, how- 
ever, are fully as rich in treasures of this 
kind, by far the most precious of all that 
antiquity has yielded to us: for the Codex 
Alexandrinis, in the British Museum, 
which was written perhaps, about the 
Sixth or Seventh Century; and the Codex 
Bezz in the University of Cambridge . . . 
are probably the oldest MSS of any por- 
tion of the Scriptures in the world.” 

The party next visited the Hdtel des 
Invalides, and the Pantheon; and Dr. 
Raffles compared London and Paris, to the 
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advantage of the latter. However little he 
liked French morals, he admired exceedingly 

“the coup d’oeil surpassing anything I 

ever imagined of a mighty city, and such 

as, in ruins, I could not but conceive would 
rival Palmyra or Persopolis of old... 
the mighty length of the Louvre, the gay 
pavillions of the Tuileries, the brilliant 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides, mingling 
with innumerable other roofs and domes 
and spires . . . along the banks of the 

Seine,.. intermingled with bright foliage 

of innumerable gardens. . . . Compose 

a spectacle that transfixes the spectator in 

astonishment... .” 

In another letter he described visits to 
Versailles, St. Cloud, and the porcelain 
factory at Sévres: this last established in 
1745, and purchased in 1759 by Louis XV. 
Versailles impressed him as “ stupendous 
and magnificent in the extreme.” But neither 
there nor at the Tuileries could he escape 
from thoughts of the tragedies, not then 
far distant, which these localities had been 
the scenes: 

“The most sober politicians of these 
times hailed the approach of revolution as 
a kind and generous being who would 
give them liberty and peace. They little 
thought they were letting loose a many 
headed monster whose music was dying 
groans, whose element was blood. .. . 
When they discovered that the people 
were not ripe for the boon they would 
have imparted, . . . the promised liberty 
was soon converted into madness... .” 

At the Tuileries, “ Murder stalked up 
and down its magnificent staircases, and 
strewed its splendid halls with the mangled 
trophies of its triumph. By and by a new 
and more despotic tyrant arose, whose 
very name at that time was scarcely known 
in Europe, and planted the symbol of 
his tyranny on the spot where the fleur- 
de-lys of the Bourbons had been drenched 
in blood.” 

The gardens of Tuileries were open to 
the public (so they had been under the old 
régime, but Raffles does not mention that 
fact): 

“What scenes have those gardens 
witnessed, by what beings had they been 
haunted, what demons in human form 
have stalked along these avenues... . 
He must be a stranger to feeling that can 
walk unmoved upon spots immortalised 

by deeds of horror, and not shudder when 
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he compares the wanton gaiety which now 

pervades them with the dark transactions 

by which they will be strongly and 
indelibly marked in the pages of history.” 

The antiquities of Paris and its environs 
he admired whole-heartedly; but Paris itself 
he regarded as “a spiritual desert,” crowded 
with atheists; ““a man of lively devotion 
and genuine piety in Paris is as great a 
rarity as a civilised being in the wilds of 
Africa.” 

He tells his correspondent that he had 
not time or inclination to repeat “all the 
stories” he had heard of Buonaparte and 
Bliicher, and ‘“‘ the magnanimous Alexander 
[of Russia], our mighty Wellington, the 
revengeful Prussian and the fiery Cossacks.” 
Those tales would fill a volume, and were 
more suitable to be commemorated by the 
fireside than in a letter. But 

“TI may pause to confirm the report 
that everybody here speaks well of 

Alexander: that his moderation and for- 

bearance, when Paris fell into his hands, 

was worthy of a great man, and that his 
conduct throughout the period of his stay 
in that city was such as to secure the 
esteem and veneration of all who wit- 
nessed it.... 

“T have said little of Buonaparte, and 

for obvious reasons. But one thing I 

must not omit to tell you. ... Amongst 

various projects which he entertained was 
that of becoming the founder of a new 
religion,” the votaries of which were to 
be called Napoleonites. This was to 
replace the Christian religion, the doc- 
trines of which the Corsican regarded as 

‘inconsistent with common sense.’ ” 

On this theme there might be much to 
say, outside Dr. Raffles’ pages; for it is 
now known that there was a network of 
secret societies all over France and the 
French colonies, established considerably 
before the revolution. But that, as the saying 
goes, is “ another story,” too complicated to 
be developed here and now. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


HOOPER TOLBORT’S INFLUENCE 
UPON THOMAS HARDY 
HE influence of Thomas Hardy’s friends 


upon him has_ been treated as 
adequately as the limitations frequently 
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imposed upon such topics allow: the doc. 
trinal discussions on baptism with Bastow; 
“the theological persuasions”? of Leslie 
Stephen, and what Webster terms the Zeit. 
geist contribution of Horace Moule.’ 


The influence of Hooper Tolbort upon 
Hardy, however, continues to be ignored, 
The omission is all the more surprising 
because both Moule and Tolbort were 
Hardy’s companions during his Dorchester 
years. They went on walks and talks 
together in the fields, according to Mr, 
Florence Hardy in the official biography, 
and the influence of one should presuppose 
the influence of the other. Webster has 
shown in his book On a Darkling Plain 
how Hardy’s agnosticism may have had its 
beginning before he went to London in 
1862 on these occasions by Moule’s intro- 
ducing him to the controversial articles on 
theology and science in The Saturday 
Review,’ but he makes no mention of Tol- 
bort. The fact that Hardy wrote Tolbort’s 
obituary notice for the Dorset Chronicle 
(he died in the early part of February, 1883, 
after a promising career in the Indian Civil 
Service), and that he further described him 
as one who “lived and studied as if every- 
thing in the world were so very much worth 
while,”* is a significant appraisal. Tolbort’s 
influence, in spite of the generality of this 
statement, becomes more discernible when 
viewed against the background of the times. 


Hooper Tolbort was the orphan nephew 
of one of the partners in a mechanical 
engineering firm (I would be interested in 
knowing the name of the firm and the 
nature of its business), and he was studying 
for the Indian Civil Service under William 
Barnes, the Dorset poet and_philologist. 
Something of Tolbort’s capabilities may be 
judged both from Hardy’s posthumous 
estimate of him and from the fact that 
his name appeared in the London Times 
at the head of the list of Civil Service 
examinees.’ With Tolbort’s particular 

‘F. E. Hardy, The Early Life (New York, 1928), 
pp. 36-39. 

?W. R. Rutland, Thomas Hardy: A Study of 


His Writings and Their Backgrounds (Oxford, 
1938), p. 71. 


* Harvey Curtis Webster, On a Darkling Plain 
(Chicago, 1947), pp. 36-38. 

‘The Early Life, pp. 42-3. 

5 Webster, op. cit., p. 38. 

* The Early Life, p.211. 

* Loc. cit. 
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interest in India, one may be sure that he 
discussed Indian affairs with Hardy and 
Moule on their walks together as well as 
the recondite articles in The Saturday 
Review, provoked by the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859). Some of 
their conversation would naturally have 
reverted to such topics as the Sepoy Revolt 
(1857), the expenditures for public works 
and military defences, the cultivation of 
cotton in India on account of the cutting 
of of the South’s supply during the 
American Civil War, the menace of the 
Suez canal (begun by de Lesseps in 1859) 
to British expansion in India, and the 
prominence of Egypt again, when the canal 
was completed, on the waterways of the 
world, 


Hardy must have found both Moule and 
Tolbort more stimulating companions than 
Bastow had been, and it is evident, I think, 
that Tolbort must have contributed as much 
as Moule to his awakening from his Greek 
and Latin studies to an awareness of events 
in the contemporary world. Indeed the 
variety and direction of Tolbort’s interests 
may have supplied the original stimulus to 
Hardy’s imagination for his later concep- 
tion of the world as “a vast network of 
tissue that quivers in every part when one 
point is shaken, like a spider’s web if 
touched."* The rapid advancement in 
transportation by railroad and steamship 
and of communication by telegraph and 
trans-oceanic cable, knitting the world 
together over land and under water, 
increased an Englishman’s sensitivity to the 
failure of a wheat crop in Canada or an 
outbreak of atrocities in India. But that 
is another subject, to which Hardy owed 
his introduction, however, to Hooper Tol- 
bort, during his Dorchester years (1856-62). 
The world was larger than Wessex when 
one had a friend preparing to enter the 
Indian Civil Service, and particularly a 
friend who was an orphan nephew of one 
of the partners in a mechanical engineering 

during an age of expansion and 
progress, 


G. W. SHERMAN. 
"The Early Life, p. 232. 
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Readers’ Queries 


ES 


SHROPSHIRE LAD IN SHREWS- 

BURY.—Errors in A. E. Housman 
biography are nothing new. For example, 
in The Literature of England, by George B. 
Woods, Homer A. Watt, and George 
K. Anderson (Chicago, 1941, vol. ii, 
p. 980), we read that he was born in Shrop- 
shire; in English Literature and Ideas in the 
Twentieth Century (London, 1948, p. 78), 
Dr. H. V. Routh says A. E. H. contributed 
to The Yellow Book; and Arthur Porritt 
writes in More and More of Memories 
(London, 1947, p.62) that Housman was 
tutoring men in Latin in Cambridge in 1892. 
Of course, all three statements are wrong. 

Now comes Mildred R. Bennett’s World 
of Willa Cather (New York, 1951, p. 125), 
where we find this remark: “ Willa had 
been to Ludlow [in 1902] to get informa- 
tion and found the old files of the little 
country paper where [Housman’s] poems 
were first published under the signature of 
*A Shropshire Lad.’” Mrs. Bennett writes 
me that the source of this information is 
the Lincoln (Nebraska) State Journal, which 
published correspondence Willa Cather sent 
back from abroad in 1902: “I went to 
Shrewsbury chiefly to get information about 
Housman and saw old files of the little 
country paper where many of his lyrics first 
appeared as free contributions and signed 
‘A Shropshire Lad.’” 

If what Willa Cather wrote in 1902 is 
true, it is an entirely new piece of biblio- 
graphical information of the _ greatest 
importance to Housman students and 
collectors. For as far as we know, A. E. H. 
published no poems in any Shrewsbury 
paper; all of the lyrics in A Shropshire Lad 
first appeared in the book published by 
Kegan Paul in 1896; and, indeed, its very 
title was not Housman’s, who wanted to 
calls it Poems by Terence Hearsay until 
A. W. Pollard suggested A Shropshire Lad. 


Housman scholars in America, and in 
England, too, should be very grateful to 
have more information about the little 
country paper, the specific poems published 
under the signature of “ A Shropshire Lad,” 
and evidence that they are by A. E. Hous- 
man. Is such data available? 





WILLIAM WHITE. 
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ONATHAN GREW, resident master at 
King Edward VI Free Grammar 
School, Stourbridge, Worcs., in 1651. It is 
doubtful whether he is the Jonathan Grew 
(1626-1711), born Atherstone, Warwickshire 
(son of Jonathan Grew), later minister at 
Dagnal Lane Chapel, St. Albans (see 
D.N.B. and Urwick’s “ Nonconformity in 
Herts”) as the latter obtained his B.A., 
Cambridge, in 1650 and M.A. 1655 (see 
Matthew’s “Calamy Revised” and “ Alu- 
mini Cantab”). However, it is possible they 
were related. Genealogical data of the Grew 
family of Warwickshire would be welcome. 


H. J. HADEN. 


LORD HALIFAX (1716-1771).—George 
Montagu Dunk, Second Earl of 
Halifax—I should be grateful for informa- 
tion as to the location and custody of any 
of Lord Halifax’s personal correspondence 
or other papers not in the Public Record 
Office or the British Museum Library. 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. 


ANKING OF ST. PETERSBURG AND 

DACCA.—Joseph Ranking, formerly 

of St. Petersburg, also of Dacca in Bengal, 

died 6 June, 1844, aged 76. (M.I., St. Mary’s 
cemetery, Cheltenham.) Who was he? 


H. BULLOCK. 


IHHE FORK IN THE ROAD.—Years ago, 
unless my memory is completely at 
fault, I came across, quite casually, lines, 
the gist of which were that the fate of any 
nation is not pre-ordained in that, in its 
path through time, its road soon bifurcates, 
one branch leading to Success, the other to 
Misfortune, a choice being recurringly 


offered to it. W. B. LAuRENCE. 


GOURCES WANTED.—Could any reader 
give the source of the saying “The 

Pope is ill”—when things are going worse 

and worse in England? vy_ Buypzinsk1. 


ITERARY SOCIETIES.—Throughout 
the British Isles, in some of the 
smallest communities, literary societies, 
dialect and debating organisations flourish 
and have a vital influence in the cultural life 
of their areas and in communities farther 
afield. 


I am compiling a handbook, for reference 
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purposes, in which will be detailed the 
histories of the societies, with some observa. 
tion of their transactions. In order that the 
work may be as_ comprehensive and 
authoritative as possible, may I appeal to 
secretaries of societies to submit any details 
of their organisations and transactions 
which they may think suitable for recording 
in this volume. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 
10 Lime Avenue, 
York. 


PRICE-CURRENTS OF THE 17TH 

AND 18TH CENTURIES.—1 am 
making a search for British (particularly 
London) price-currents of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. These were 
periodical publications, usually delivered to 
subscribers only, generally issued weekly, 
that gave the current wholesale market prices 
of a wide range of commodities. Typical 
were those issued by Robert Woolley, 
James Whiston and Samuel Proctor in the 
last decades of the seventeenth century. 
Only Whiston’s is mentioned in Crane and 
Kaye, and its dates are incorrectly. given. 
The other bibliographies have nothing. 
There are none in the Oxford, Cambridge 
or London university libraries. The British 
Museum has about a dozen numbers of 
Whiston and two of Woolley. Does anyone 
know of the existence of any price-currents 
prior to the year 1780 other than those 
named? Does anyone know of the location 
of any numbers of those named or of any 


other? J. M. PRIce. 


ARTEN FAMILY.—Earlier editions 
of Berry’s “General Armory” say 

that the Marten family of Sussex are 
descended from those of Aquitaine, Anno 
1386. 

Arms: A foine sa. on a chief indented. 
Guls, three escallops or. 

From what part of Aquitaine did they 
come and what position had they there and 
where did they settle in Sussex? 


A. E. MARTEN. 


MILTON AND THE AEROPLANE— 

Is there anywhere in Milton, akin 
to that of the poet Gray, a prophesy of the 
coming of the aeroplane? 


W. B. LAURENCE. 
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Replies 





A PINCHBECK GODDESS (cxcvi. 171). 
—I have also tried to purchase this 
book, which I read when first published, 
1898-1904. The authoress, Mrs. Alice 
Fleming was a sister of Rudyard Kipling. 
As a girl, Mrs. Fleming was the heroine 
of Rudyard Kipling’s poem, My Rival. 
She had found herself to be neglected at 
dances for an older, more “ showy ” beauty. 
Mrs. Fleming used to pay an annual visit 
to Kensington, and was invariably met by 
the Secretary of the Kipling Society. My 
authority for this last is a recent book about 
the Royal Borough. CeciL B. Evans. 


RRACK (cxcevi. 237).—The name Arrack 
is applied to a variety of distilled spirits 
made in India, Ceylon, China and other 
countries of the Far East. The raw material 
is the fermentable sugary juice obtained 
from the leaves surrounding the flowers of 
the Palmyra and Cocoa palms. In India 
the chief source is the flowers of the Mahua 
tree, in addition to cane sugar refinery waste 
and rice. The sugary juice is fermented 
to produce Toddy, the percentage of alcohol 
in this being limited to about 5 per cent. 
By distilling Toddy, Arrack containing a 
high percentage of alcohol is obtained. 
(See: Enc. Britt. II, 426-7, 14 ed.) 


R. C. GALE. 


LYTTON'S ‘GRAMMATICAL INCOM- 
PETENCE.’—To criticise a novelist’s 
classical scholarship is to invite criticism 
of one’s own erudition. On the strength of 
two examples of what he believes to be 
a failure to construe accurately Mr. Cor- 
dasco lays against Bulwer-Lytton the 
‘serious charge of grammatical incom- 
petence.” He chooses to ignore hundreds of 
apt quotations drawn from at least forty 
Latin and Greek writers (I make no claim 
to mathematical infallibility and, indeed, 
have only examined two dozen of the 
novels); thus he turns a blind eye to the 
credit balance. But let us inspect one of 
his two exhibits : 
_ Defluat amnis—the time 
(‘Eugene Aram’; dedication.) 
The English words, far from being a 
translation of the two Latin words, are a 


runs on. 
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précis of the verses of Horace in which 
they occur: 


incipe. qui recte vivendi prorogate horam, 
rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis: at ille 
labitur et labetur in omne_ volubilis 


aevum.* (Epistles, 1, ii. 41-3.) 


Let it not be thought that I entertain any 
particular affection for this prolific author; 
I am moved simply by the feeling that even 
those below the first rank should receive 


fair play. — 


* And sure the man, who has it in his power 
To practise virtue, and protracts the hour, 
Waits, like the rustic, till the river dried: 
Still glides the river, and will ever glide. 
[Francis] 


IFE-SELLING IN 19TH CENTURY 

(excvi. 82, 152, 173, 238).—Copied 

from No. VII of the Sunday Times for 
Sunday, December Ist, 1822: 


“Died at Brighton, a few days since, 
the wife of a labouring man, and the 
funeral had the appearance of all the 
solemnity usual on such melancholy 
occasions: soon after the ceremony was 
supposed to be over, a neighbour waited 
to condole with him on the severe loss 
he had sustained, who, after a short con- 
versation, observed the coffin still in the 
room, but wrong side up, which led to 
the enquiry where his wife was? After 
some hesitation the man replied, when 
he first had his wife he bought her, and 
she was delivered to him in a halter, and, 
on reflecting as he bought her, thought 
he had a right to dispose of her as he 
please; he, in consequence, sold her to the 
resurrection men and kept the coffin for 
his sideboard. 

(Brighton Chronicle).” 


STANLEY RUBENSTEIN. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (cxcvi. 14, 83). 

—The phrase must have forcibly 
impressed readers of Cecilia; it occurs twice 
in Thraliana (Oxford, 1951, pp. 545 and 
662). The first occasion, 20 September, 1782, 
occurs shortly after Mrs. Thrale has com- 
mented on the newly-published novel; the 
second, 16 August, 1786, is a paragraph 
recording her pleasure at the news of Miss 
Burney’s being appointed to a place at court. 


J. A. COCHRANE. 
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LATER (cxevi. 195).—‘*The im- 
possible we do at once, miracles take a 
little longer,” is the motto of the Army 
Service Forces, of the United States. A 
similar quotation has been attributed to 
Charles Alexander de Calonne, French 
minister under Louis XVI. When Marie 
Antoinette once asked him for something 
difficult, he replied, ““ Madame, si cela n’est 
que difficile, c’est fait; si cela est impossible, 


nous verrons. ELIZABETH S. GILBERT. 
Spokane Public Library, 


Washington. 
Lt.-Gen. Noel Irwin (G.O.C. Eastern 
Command, India) saw the phrase in 


an Indian newspaper in 1942, and adopted 
it as the Eastern Army motto. It was 
printed, and displayed in barracks and 
messes, which would have given it a wide 
circulation and brought it into popular 
currency. I have also heard it said that 
Lord Beaverbrook had it displayed as a 
motto in his office at the Ministry of Air- 


craft Production. CuHarues A. TOASE. 


{In O. Guerlac’s ‘Les Citations Fran- 
¢aises’ the Calonne saying is given as 
““Madame, si c’est possible, c’est fait; 
impossible, cela se fera” with the authority 
as Michelet, Hist. de la Révolution 
Francaise, avant-propos.—ED.] 


VENABLES OF KINDERTON (cxcvi. 

236).—Your inquirer will find pedi- 
grees of the family in the visitations of 
Cheshire 1580 and 1613 and Cheshire Visi- 
tation Pedigrees 1663, printed by the 
Harleian Society (vols. xviii, lix, xciii). See 
also Brydges’ edition of Collins’ Peerage, 
vii, 407, where Peter Venables’ wife 
Catherine Shirley is described as _ his 
daughter and is made to marry her own 


father. J. B. WHITMORE. 


NOTES ON CHRISTIAN NAMES (cxcvi. 

199)—ArTHUR: There were three 
High-Kings of Ireland of this name as 
follows, Artur I—S546B.c., Artur I— 
414B.c. and Artur I/I—a.p. 224. The last- 
named was also called Art Aonfhir (Art 
the Lonely) more often, from this it would 
appear that Art and Artur are interchange- 
able or synonymous, one with the other. 
(Abbe Mac Geoghegan’s Hist. of Ireland, 
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Paris, 1878, transl. P. O’Kelly, prof, 
languages Versailles, Dublin, 1831). Ip 
Gaelic Art, a personal name, also means 
(as a noun), rock, stone, warrior, champion, 
god, knowledge and (as an adj.) noble, great 
(Dinneen’s Irish-Eng. dict., Dublin, 1934), 
Arthur is stated to come from Art, a bear 
like the Gr. apxto and Lat. ursus (for 
urctus). And Art besides meaning a bear, 
means in addition to above meanings, tent, 
tabernacle, and (as an adj.) noble, generous, 
(Irish-Eng. dict., Paris, pr. by Valleyre, 1768.) 
In 1773 in Ireland the name of an Irish 
outlaw, Art O'Leary, of the county Cork, 
was rendered in current newspapers as 
Arthur Leary which showed the custom of 
times of using Arthur as synonymous with 
Art. (Cork Evening Post for 1773, avail- 
able in the Nat. Library; pp. 100 and 101 
Irish Book Lover, xxxi. 5—Feb., 1950.) 
LauretTaA: Under this par. the dim. of 
Laurence is said to be Larkin and Lorkin. 
In Gaelic Laurence is rendered Lorcdn 
(pron. Lérkawn) present-day rendering. 


ArT O’LUNDY. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ PROVERB (cxci. 214; 
cxciii. 20; cxciv. 372; cxcv. 284).—There 
are some interesting German versions of our 
proverb: 
Ein Bienenschwarm im Mai 
ist wert ein Fuder Heu; 
aber ein Schwarm im Juni, 
der lohnet kaum der Miih. 


Ein Schwarm im Mai—ein Fuder Heu; 
ein Schwarm im Jun—ein fettes Huhn; 
ein Schwarm im Jul—ein Federspul. 


Schwiirmen im Mai die Bienen, 
lass dirs zum Troste dienen. 


Wenn im Mai die Bienen schwarmen, 
so soll man vor Freude larmen. 


(From Eilert Pastor’s Deutsche Volksweis- 
heit in Wetterregeln und Bauernspriichen, 
Berlin, 1934, pp. 263 and 264.) 

O. F. BABLER. 


MAURICE PALEOLOGUE (cxcvi. 149). 

—Died on the 21 of November, 194, 
in Paris. Obituaries in The Times, Annual 
register, 1944, and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Book of the Year, 1945. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
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The Library 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF WILLIAM 
CARTWRIGHT, edited with Introduc- 
tions and Notes by G. Blakemore Evans. 
(University of Wisconsin Press. Pp. xiii, 
861, $13.50.) 

[ is not likely that anybody other than 

professed students of the history of 
drama will want to read Cartwright’s plays. 

They are interesting illustrations of Caroline 

taste, but one can scarcely recommend them 

as plays of permanent value. They show 
how far the Cavalier dramatists had gone 
in the artificial drama of Love and Honour. 

The plots are forced and artificial, and the 

episodes more than once go over the edge 

into the ludicrous. The Lady Errant is a 

fair sample. Cyprus and Crete are at war, 

and the king and the warriors of Cyprus are 
away at the front. Charistus, son of the 
king of Crete, is in love with Lucasia, 
princess of Cyprus. He comes in disguise 
to Cyprus, but Lucasia refuses to meet him. 

He therefore sends his bosom friend, 

Olyndus, a young nobleman of Cyprus, to 

plead his cause. Here there is a long dis- 

cussion of the subtle consequences of the 
fact that a true friend is in all ways an 
alter ego. Olyndus, reporting on the inter- 
view with the princess, praises her so highly 





| that Charistus becomes jealous and forces 


a fight on his friend. They wound each 


| other seriously and are carried off for treat- 


ment by the lady errant (a feminine knight 
errant). To the bloodstained scene of the 
fight come Lucasia and her confidante who 
is in love with Olyndus. Learning of the 
combat, the princess and her confidante 
rival each other in lamentations, and there- 
upon arises the question as to whether the 
equality of true lovers in Love’s eyes permits 
the lady-in-waiting to speak in the presence 
of the princess as though she were a social 
equal. This question decided in the affirma- 
tive, the plot can proceed. The two young 
men recover, and in the end the lovers 
unite, thus bringing peace between Crete 
and Cyprus. Meanwhile, the women of 
Cyprus plan to take advantage of the 
absence of the men to make Cyprus 
a feminine commonwealth. The comic 
collapse of this plan provides the sub-plot. 
The plot of The Royal Slave is, if anything, 
even more artificial; and that of The Siege 
little better. 
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In each play there is admixture of comic 
material which occasionally provokes a 
smile; and there are, at least in The Lady 
Errant and The Siege, a few serious passages 
which give pleasure as poetry. 


The Ordinary is a comedy, evidently 
inspired by Jonson’s The Alchemist, and 
certainly not without merit, although it will 
not stand comparison with its great model. 


Cartwright the poet belongs, as his 
present editor rightly says, to the group of 
academic poets which includes Randolph, 
Corbet and King, and he has affinities with 
Cleveland. His verse is intelligent, ingenious, 
sometimes witty, and it is sometimes, but 
only rarely, touched with real feeling; but 
it has neither the solid strength of Jonson, 
who is his master, nor the intellectual and 
emotional power of Donne, from whose 
manner he learned much. One is rarely 
bored—except by the poems to the royal 
family—but one is rarely delighted. 


Mr. Evans is to be commended for 
making Cartwright’s work available in this 
handsome and well-printed volume. He has 
done his editorial task well. His general 
introduction provides us with a biography 
of Cartwright, a useful chapter discussing 
Cartwright’s treatment of the philosophy of 
Platonic love, a balanced and _ judicious 
chapter on the poems, a survey of Cart- 
wright’s influence and reputation, and a 
study of the bibliographical problems of 
Cartwright’s Works, 1651. The separate 
introductions to the plays are admirably 
done. They discuss the texts, the date of 
composition, the stage history and the 
sources of the plays. The textual notes are 
careful and detailed, and show that the 
editor has spared no pains to establish an 
authoritative text. The useful general index 
deserves a special word of praise. The only 
part of Mr. Evans’s work which does not 
seem quite satisfactory is the commentary. 
No editor can hope to meet exactly the needs 
of all his probable readers, and Mr. Evans 
was wise in deciding to exclude informa- 
tion perfectly familiar to students of 
Elizabethan and early Stuart literature. But 
he does not always apply his rule success- 
fully. Thus, to take one example of many, 
we have a note informing us that ‘errant’ 
(in an unambiguous context) is a common 
variant for ‘errand, but the phrase ‘ veget 
artist’ passes without a note although 
‘vegete’ is no common word and, as used 
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by Cartwright here, is the earliest example 
recorded by O.E.D. Too frequently one 
turns up the notes for information which is 
not provided. One would like to know what 
exactly Cartwright had in mind when he 
spoke (p. 95) of ‘enamor’d Lizards’ guard- 
ing beauteous and slumbering Ladies, and 
of the ‘ Rivall Lyzards’ (p. 427) from which 
the lover protects his sleeping lady; one 
looked for a note on those who ‘did averre 
the Soule was water’ (p. 466), for some 
guidance to the Orphic saying that ‘ Per- 
petuall drunkennesse is the reward of 
Vertue’ (p.223); and it was perhaps 
optimistic to leave the reader to see for 
himself the point of the deliberate echo of 
Tacitus’s ‘ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem 
appellant’ (Agricola, 30) in 

I'll raze their City into a solitude; 

Then, if they please, let ’em call that a Peace 

(p. 374) 

or to notice the allusion (perhaps via 
Campion) to Catullus in ‘’tis said, Let's 
live and love’ (p. 434). Some of the notes 
are misleading. To ‘lie perdue’ (p. 372) 
surely means here, as elsewhere in Cart- 
wright, ‘lie hidden, lie in wait’ not ‘lie 
sentinel’; to quote the notorious ‘ portable 
and compendious oceans’ of Crashaw’s 
Magdalene in a note on ‘ Fountains shall 
walk upon thy Table’ (p. 427) makes the 
line unduly grotesque since ‘to be in 
motion’ (of things, hence here ‘ play’) was 
a well-established sense of ‘walk’; and the 
line ‘No needles hanging at each others 
Tailes’ (p.372) is a straightforward 
reference to the schoolboy experiment of 
showing that a magnet will support a whole 
chain of needles hanging end to end. But 
these are small criticisms and must not be 
taken to imply that the commentary is 
seriously defective. It is particularly 
valuable for its notes on parallel passages 
in the work of Cartwright’s contemporaries, 
since these enable one to say with assurance 
that Cartwright is in many ways truly 
representative of his period. 


JOHN RAY. A _ BIBLIOGRAPHY, by 
Geoffrey Keynes. Pp. xvi, 163, frontis., 
3 pls., 10 reproductions of title-pages in 
the text. 8° (25cm.). (Faber & Faber, 
London, 1951. Edition limited to 650 
copies. 50s. net.) 

AS long ago as 1790 Richard Pulteney 

remarked on the ‘manifold talents, 
discoveries and writings’ of John Ray, and 
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gave an excellent outline of Ray’s works 
his ‘Sketches of the Progress of Botany 
England.’ Although the subject must off 
have been a tempting one to bibliograph 
a full-dress bibliography of Ray has ig 
delayed its appearance until Dr. Key 
set his practised hand to the work wh 
now lies before us. 

What does one look for in a work 
this kind? Completeness?  Accurae 
These qualities have both been realised § 
far as a detailed examination of two 
three entries can reveal them, though th 
is an obvious slip on p.88. Ind 
Dr. Keynes is to be congratulated on 
masterly piece of work which will certaj 
be regarded for many years to come ag 
model of this kind of bibliography. 

A particularly attractive feature of 
Keynes’s method is the arrangement 
each work of Ray in a separate secti0 
prefaced by a note on the history of 
work in question. The collations and ¢d 
tents are clearly set out with great typ 
graphical skill, and can be used even 
an amateur bibliographer with facility, 
there is a welcome absence of the bib 
graphical mumbo-jumbo which so of 
renders book-description unintelligible 
to the initiated. 

There are in addition four colle 
reproductions of portraits of Ray, and 
reproductions of title-pages from his wor 
A note on the portraits is given in @ 
Appendix, and, as one would expect in| 
book whose standard of scholarship is? 
high, there is an index of copies recordé 
an index of printers, booksellers and pul 
lishers for the period 1660-1942, and fin 
a general index to the whole book. 

One can scarcely expect more than f 
but more is given us. The book itself 
an admirable example of good craftsma 
ship. It is beautifully printed on a fine 
paper by the University Press, Oxford, af 
is a product worthy of that home of fi 
printing. A green buckram binding, a he 
band, a gilded top-edge, and, as a last toue 
a dignified and attractive dust-co 
encourage one to believe that the pm 
charged for the book is not so high after al 
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